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mind as before, or not. Many English Reformers
think that even this degree of power is far too much
to be given to the House of Lords as at present con-
stituted ; but it is not necessary to enter into that
question. It is enough to say, that since the passing
of the Reform Bill, the House of Lords has never, for
any considerable length of time, put itself in direct
antagonism to the House of Commons. The second
great principle which the passing of the Reform Bill
established is, that the Sovereign of England must
give way to the advice of his Ministers on any question
of vital import to the State, and that the personal
authority of the Monarch is no longer to decide the
course of the Government. Never, since that time,
has the personal will of the Sovereign been exercised
as a decisive force to contradict and counteract the
resolve of the House of Commons. The country is
happy, indeed, which has seen so beneficent a change
accomplished, and to all appearance safely accom-
plished for ever, without the need of recourse to
revolution.

It might have been worth a revolution to effect
such a change, if it could be accomplished by no
other means. For the peaceful results we must
thank the people of these countries, we must thank
the patriotic Ministers, like Lord Grey and Lord
John Russell, we must thank the House of Commons,
and, let it be added, that some thanks are also due
to the King, who had the manhood not to be afraid
of submitting his personal feelings and wishes to the
better judgment of his Ministers and to the welfare
of the country. Looking back composedly, at this